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Abstract: This study reports on lessons learned from preservice 
principals as they completed thel nstructional Leadership Work 
Sample project and became instructional leaders. Data were 
col I ected from 150 parti ci pants over a four-semester ti me peri od. 
Teacher partners for the study were recruited from a variety of 
subject areas and from three organizational I e/els. 

Much has been written on instructional leadership over the past 
twenty years (Bossert, Dwyer, Rowan, & Lee, 1982; Cooper, 1989; Greenfield, 
1987; Hallinger, 1990; Hallinger & Murphy, 1987; Heck, Larson, & 
Marcoulides, 1990; Sergiovanni, 2001). Initially, the construct caused 
consternation among practitioners and academics alike. I n fact, onecould 
argue that the field (professors of educational leadership and school 
administrators) initially rejected the idea of instructional leadership and 
thought of it more as the latest entry in a long list of designer -types of 
leadership— transformational leadership (Burns, 1978), credible I eader- 
ship(Kouzes& Posner, 1993),qualityleadership(Deming, 1997), creative 
leadership (Eisner, 1993), and situational leadership (Blanchard, Zigarmi, 
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& Zigarmi, 1985)— or asan idea or activitythattheydid not havetimefor 
or that they thought to be clearly in the jurisdictional zone of teachers. 

Examples of this ambivalent thinking are portrayed in research 
conducted by Harchar and Hyle (1996, p. 21), who reported that some 
admi nistrators believethere is nosuch thing as instructional leadership, 
whi I e other admi ni strators embrace the concept and argue that the rol e 
of i nstructional leadershi p must be i n pi ace. T eachers i n this same study 
provide evidence for the construct of instructional leadership in its 
absence. One elementary teacher said that her principal was not an 
instructional leader because he did not have experience at the elemen- 
tary level. She claimed he was a good manager of people, but could not 
understand the conversations that were occurring at the school level. 

Even scholars could not agree about the construct. While Harchar 
and Hyle (1996) reported that key elements of instructional leadership 
i ncl ude establ ishi ng vision, developingtrust, fostering collaboration, and 
demandi ng respect for al I theschool community, King (2002) arguedthat 

there is no litmus test for the presence of instructional leadership, nor 
isthereadefinitivelistof its characteristics of behaviors. I n places where 
instructional leadership truly exists, it becomes an integral, almost 
invisible, part of how a school community works, lives, and learns 
together, (p. 63) 

More recently, in the current wave of accountability and standards, 
instructional leadershi pisfront and center in the preparation and profes- 
sional development of princi pals(Leithwood, 2001; National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, 2001; National Pol icy boardfor Educational 
Administration, 2002; Sirotnik, 2002; Southern Regional Educational 
Board, 1998). Stateand national standards have been enacted and imple- 
mented in an attempt to improve student achievement and close the 
achievement gap (e.g.,CSAP andNCLB). Si ncethis legislation, responsi- 
bi I ities for pri nci pals have burgeoned to the extent that some fear the job 
can no longer be done by one person, or perhaps only by a fictional super- 
principal type(Copland, 2001). Lambert (2002) agreed and reported that "it 
has been a mistake to look to the principal alone for instructional 
leadership, when instructional leadership is everyone's work" (p. 40). 
Neuman and Simmons (2001, p. 9) proposed that in order for learning to 
become the focus and primary value for every member, leadership is the 
joboftheenti reeducation community, and must bedistributed— oneofthe 
latest i n the I ist of designer-1 eadershi p types. 

Even though literature about the origin, emergence, demise, and 
rebirth of instructional leadership abounds, littleempirical research has 
been conducted on how pre-service principals learn about, acquire, and 
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implement instructional leadership strategies and interventions that 
help teachers improve student achievement. The purpose of this study 
was to deter mine how pre-service princi pals, I earning the roleof instruc- 
tional leader, wereabletoimpactthethinking and instructional behav- 
iors of teachers as they completed work required for the I nstructional 
Leadership Work Sample (ILWS) project, modeled after the Teachers 
Work Sample (McConney, Schalock, & Schalock, 1997, 1998; Schalock, 
1998a, 1998b). The most useful research on instructional leadership 
(Blase & Blase, 1999a, 1999b, 2000) surveyed 800 teachers and asked 
them how their principals, or supervisors, influenced their thinking or 
i nstructional behaviors. T wo themes regardi ng i nfl uence emerged from 
their work: (a) talking with teachers to promote reflection on teaching 
and (b) promoting professional growth. The I LWS project was designed 
to have pre-servi ce pri nci pal sfocus thei r i nfl uence strategi es, or i nterac- 
tions with teacher, on these two themes. 

Research Design 

This qualitative study focused on the reflections of pre-service pri nci- 
palsfound in work products of the I LWS (oneof twelve performance-based 
projects in the ALPS Principal-Administrator Licensure Program). Data 
were collected from multiple sources. Initially 150 participants (25 pre- 
service pri nci pal sand 125 teacher partners— 5 for each pre-serviceprinci- 
pal— were surveyed (see Figure 1). Teacher partners were recruited by 
pre-service principals from a variety of content areas (reading, science, 
mathematics, secondary business education, biology, etc.) and different 
school levels (elementary, middle, and secondary). Pre-service principals 
and teacher partners completed pre-project surveys before bei ng exposed 
to I i teratu re, i n-cl ass assi gn ments, and act i vi ti es. T hesedata were used to 
determi nea basel i neof thi nki ngabouttheeffecti venessof past and present 
supervisors and thestrategiesthey used to influenceteaching. Additional 
data werecol I ected from (a) progress reports, ( b) a cu r ri cu I u m-i nterventi on 
report (Marzano, 2003; Marzano, Pickering, & Pollock, 2001; Wiggins & 
McTighe, 1988), and (c) reflections on Cogan's (1987) 8-step clinical- 
supervision process (seeTable2). Data were col I ected over four semesters 
and entered i nto N Vi vofor thematic analyses and coded usi ng the process 
of constant-comparative analysis (Straus & Corbin, 1998) to determine 
emergent themes from these student reflections. 

Lessons Learned from Student Reflections 

The foil owing themes emerged during the data analysis process: (a) 
pre-service principals' reactions to teacher-partner survey data, (b) 
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Figure 1 

Pre-Service Principal and Teacher Partner Pre-Project Survey 

Directions: When you take this survey or participate in this interview you are 
thinking and responding about a principal or an instructional supervisor. 

1. Describe and give a detailed example of a positive characteristic or strategy 
(overt or covert, formal or informal) that a principal or instructional supervisor 
uses to influence what you think or do, that directly improved something about 
your classroom teaching. 

2. Describeandgivea real-1 ifeexampleoftheeffects (impact) that thecharacter- 
isticor strategy has on your thoughts (related toteaching)and behavior (related 
to teaching). 

3. Describe and illustrate your principal or instructional supervisor's goals 
associated with the characteristics or strategies you identified above. 

4. H ow effective is the charact eristi cor strategy in getting you tothink or do what 
the principal or instructional supervisor intends (mark the line below)? Please 
explain why? 


2.0 

3.0 

1 

4.0 

1 

5.0 

1 

1 neffecti ve 


Effective 

Very 


I neffecti ve E ffecti ve 

5. What feelings do you have about the principal's or instructional supervisor's 
characteristics or strategies? 

Adapted from: Blase J ., & Blase, J . (1999). Principals' instructional leadership and 
teacher development: Teachers' perspectives. Educational Administration Quarterly, 
35(3), 349-378. 

gaining entry to instructional-leadership partnerships, (c) pre-service 
principals' impact on teachers'thinking and instructional behaviors, (d) 
percei ved power of t he 8-step cl i n i ca I -su per vi si on process, (e)learningthe 
instructional leadership role, and (f) the price paid when preparing to 
lead. T wo of these themes were further sub-divided (see Table 3). 

Reaction to Survey Data 

Pre-service principal reactions to survey data fell into four sub- 
themes: (a) a focus on the negati ve, (b)theah-hah factor, (c) a focus on the 
positive, and (d) a penchantfor action. E ach sub-themeisdiscussed below. 

A focus on the negative M any pre-service pri nci pals commented on the 
negati veexperiencesandperceptionsthat teacher partners had with current 
and past supervisors and the supervision/evaluation process in general. 

I thi nk you can seefrom thesurveys that threeteachers gavemeani ngful 
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Tablel 

I instructional Leadership Themes and Related Strategies 

Talking with Teachers to Promote Reflection 

Strategies 

• Making suggestions 

• Giving feed back 

• Modeling 

• Using inquiry and soliciting adviceand opinions 

• Giving praise 

Promoting Professional Growth 
Strategies 

• Emphasizingthestudyofteachingand learning 

• Supporting collaboration 

• Devel opi ng coach i ng rel ati onsh i p among educators 

• Encouraging and supporting redesign of programs 

• Applyingtheprinciplesofadultlearning,growth,anddevelopmenttoall 

phases of staff development. 

• Implementing action research to inform instructional decision making 

Source: Blase J & Blase, J . (1999). Principals' instructional leadership and teacher 
development: Teachers' perspectives. Educational Administration Quarterly, 35(3), 
349-378. 


responsestothequestionsand twojusthurried through it.Theresponses 
werei nteresti ngwith positive neutral and negativeexperienceswith super- 
visors. But, most of the experiences seem to be negative. [SC1.4] 

One even commentedthat "my survey wasdifficultto get through. I had 
a hard time thinking of a strategy that was positive I wonder why the 
evaluation process can't be more positive" [SCI. 37], Another put it this 
way: "All in all, the surveys summed up my own feelings about 
supervision... stagnation, frustration, and very minimal focus on the 
administrator(s) as instructional leader(s)"[SC1.33].Thissamestudent 
addedthattheonlypositivecommentsheever received was "that I always 
looked niceand was dressed well "[SCI. 35], 

One pre-service principal mentioned that teachersthemselves might 
be responsi blefor this negativity. 

The negative responses from teachers weredisheartening. I wonder, in 
reading them, if theprincipal is really that poor or if there is something 
abouttheteacher orthed i matei nthebui Idi ngthatcontri butestothisfeel i ng 
of worthlessness of theevaluation process. I can think of ©<amples, even 
when thi nkingof my least effectiveadmini strators, of ways they hdped me 
changemy teaching practices. [SC2.13] 
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Another pre-service principal noted commonalities in many of the 
negative responses and turned the review into a positive learning 
experience for herself: 

Theteachers whodi d not gi veposi ti vefeedback madereferencetothetheme 
of the i mportance of rel ati onshi ps— the I ack thereof. E xampl es of bei ng 
overwhel med, recei vi ng noencouragement, I acki ng a mentori ng rel ati on- 
ship, feel i ngfrustrated with lack of purposefor observation, or thecounti ng 
thenumber of "ahs"i n an observation period, all poi nttoa dysfunctional 
supervisory relationship. So, asan administrator, I must establish per- 
sonal and real relationshipswith thestaff I work with. I mustgivethem 
respectand freed omtodowhat i sbestfor students. I , i n turn, need toshare 
with them instructional resources availablefor their own professional 
betterment (and ultimately my own). I know I amonlyasgoodasmyleast 
productiveteacher.Astheleader inmyschool, I mustnotonlymotivatethe 
students, buttheteachersas wel I . [SC2.8] 

The ah-hah factor. As pre-service principals responded to their 
analyses of data, they shared those ah-hah moments when they gained 
adeeper understanding of what teachersreallythink about thesupervi- 
sion process. One reported "I think that most teachers feel the 'observa- 
tion' process asthey know it, or haveknown it, issomethingthatisat most 
a snapshot of whattheyareengaged with atschool "[SCI. 28], Another pre- 
service principal wanted more from the data than the data revealed. "I 
would liketoknowspecificallywhatwaseffective, not effective, ordid not 
makea difference" [SC2. 5]. 

One recognized, almost immediately, that her teacher partners had 
different skills levels and needed different types of interventions. 

Thetea chers who have two years are very unsureof their talents. This is 
frustratingformebecausel can seetheir talent, but I can't get them to see 
it.l carried thisfrustrati on with meuntil I read their surveys. Oneteacher 
had very bad experiences with her former supervisor. No wonder sheis 
negativea bout this process. [SC1.6] 

Another recognized that to be an effective supervisor, "I need to 
collect a body of knowledge through the readings and to use this 
knowledge to bring effective strategies to aid teachers, and through my 
observations, to improve student learning and achievement, and to 
impactteachingbehaviors"[SC 1.30], Another wisely noted, after review- 
ing survey responses, that 

. . .thosewhodid notseemtounderstandthegoalsofthesupervisororthe 
importance of the strategies being suggested gives me insight on the 
importance of a leader to state goals clearly, to modd instructional 
strategies, and tohdpteacherstoimpact student learning with whatthey 
do i n the r cl assrooms. [SC2.2] 
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A focus on the positive. Several pre-service principals, viewing the 
same response data, choose to focus on positive responses. 

Asforthesurve/s, I seethatthenumberonethinganadministratorhasdone 
to hd p a teacher i s posi ti vera nforcement. G i vi ng a teacher room to grow 
and learn isa vital partofbeinganeffectivesupervisor. Beingafacilitator, 
and nota di ctator, wi 1 1 al I owteacherstoeffecti vd yteach i n the r cl assrooms. 
[SC2.24] 

Another reported the foil owing: 

I bdia/ethecommonthemethatl sawintheresponsestothefirst question, 
was rdationship. If the principal had established some type of trust, 
professional respect, teacher validation or senseof team, theteacher fdt 
connected totheadministrator and/ or school. [SC2.7] 

A penchant for acti on . M any pre-servi ce pr i nci pal s responded to the 
analysis of survey data with a stated or i ntended future acti on . Whether 
reactingtopositiveor negativedata, the response wastoward action. One 
student decided to collect data from his staff, once he landed that first 
leadership posit ion. 

A common themein theresponseswastheappreciation teachers had for 
being acknowledged for thepositivethingsthe/do. I neadtocollectteacher 
perception data when I amasupervisor, becausel bdia/ethattheresponses 
tothesequestionswill havethesameimpacton measreadingtheliterature 
will have on in helping metobecomea better instructional supervisor. 
[SC2.21] 

Another was so intrigued with the survey data and her positive 
relationship with her teacher partners that she wrote the following: 

They view measa colleagueand a friend wishing toobserveand make 
suggestionsregardingteachingand learning. After readingtheresponsesto 
each surve/, I havehad sa/eral discussion sat length regarding themost 
beneficial outcomeof supervision asa positiveexperience. I belia/el have 
been received bymyteacher-partnersasacolleagueinsupportofimprovi ng 
cl assroom instruction, asa/idenced bytheirpositivefeedbackduringthese 
conversations, and their willingness to work with meon thisproject.This 
continued dialogue with teacher partners was a great rapport building 
strategy. [SC 1.5] 

Other pre-service principals felt "re-directed" after reading survey 
data. One shared how this helped her decide how she would act once in 
the role. 

Readingtheresponsestothesequestionsactuallymademefeel a bit more 
comfortableaboutmyroleasinstructional leader. I thinkwhatl worried 
aboutthemostwasthatl would not be ‘tough enough'forthejob. But asl 
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readthepositiveresponsesofteacherstothefirstquestion, I did notseetough' 
listed anywhere! I saw compassion, visibility in thebuilding, help with 
classroom management, trust, inclusion of teachers in decision making, 
staff da/el opment, encouragement, positive feed back, high expectations, 
honesty, sharing of current research and literature and team building. 
These are strategies that I will usein my own instructional leadership 
practice. [SC2.12] 

Another pre-service principal shared these perceptions: 

I thinktheanswerswere, and will continueto be, very helpful tomeThey 
givereal insighttowhatl candotobethebestthatl canbeTheperson who 
mentionedthatchangeisaprocesswill remind ustotakechangesl owl yand 
nottrytochangea building overnight. The importanceof observational 
feedback was stressed sa/eral times. High expectations and a positive 
environment were key characteristics. I will keep these surveys in my 
portfol i o to remi nd meof what teachers areseei ng a nd what they wa nt to 
seein a quality instructional leader. I will domybesttobecomethattype 
of supervisor. [SC2.17] 

GainingEntry 

Principal candidates were both anxious and excited about enlisting 
the support of teacher partners to complete their work on the I nstruc- 
tional Leadership Work Sample project. Their reflections ranged from 
feelings of perceived incompetence to excitement about working on 
authentic projects with teaching colleagues. Perceptions of incompe- 
tence were expressed as "I don't know what I am doing... my teachers are 
readyand I amnot. I keepthinkingl wi 1 1 get it, butl haven’tsofar"[SC1.8], 
One expressed fear of taking up a teacher's valuable time: 

I havemuchtrepidationintakinguptheirtimeEveryoneisverybusy. I find 
myself thinking about a supervision project that will beworthwhileand 
beneficial tothefiveteacher partnersandyetgetitdesignedsoastotakeas 
littletimeas possiblefrom them. [SC1.3] 

Another student recognized this issue, but put it this way: "I think my 
concern, that I would wastethei r ti m$ is purely self-inflicted on my part, 
as these teachers are very positive about parti ci pati ng" [SC1.25]! 

Other entry issues were that pre-service principals had trouble 
getti ng thei r teacher partners to fi 1 1 out the surveys. 

Myhopewastohavethesurveysdonewithina week.Thishasnot happened. 

I haveactuallyhadafewteachersjustleavethematerial in their mail boxes, 
stati ngthatthesurveywassafertherethan in their rooms. Thekind requests 
andgentleremindershavenotdonethetrick. I amnowgoingtohavetoput 
adeadlineonthesurveys. [SC1.20] 

Another shared that ". . . this process has been a big eye opener for me. I 
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nowseewhat itislikefor an administrator totrytoget a group of teachers 
to do things in a timely manner" [SCI. 19], 

Many pre-service principals expressed perceptions that teacher 
partners werewi llingand excited to work on this instructional leadership 
work sample project. 

Thea/idencel havethatl wasacceptedistheteacherpartners'willingness 
to compl etethe pre survey j ust before 1st quarter report cards were due, 
parentteacher confer enceswerebei ngschedu I ed, and beforewewenton our 
fall break. [SC1.2] 

Another talked about the authentic nature of the project: "My teacher 
partnersall appear to beexci ted. I think an opportunitytobeinvolved with 
areal educational experienceand tocollaborateand discuss new ideasis 
refreshing, and they a re looking forward toit"[SC1.32], But even themost 
optimistic pre-service principal had a nagging fear that teacher partner 
participation would be at a cost to teacher partners. 

I amgladtohavetheball rollingonthisparticularprojectandamthinking 
that it may beoneof themost rewardi ngofal I theproj acts in thisprogram. 

I am working with a talented and dedicated group of teachers. They are 
ectremdy involved and busy. I will make e/ery attempt to make this 
worthwhilefor their time. [SC1.18] 

I impact on T eachers'Thi nki ng or Behaviors 

The I nstructional Leadership Work Sample Project takes pi ace over 
four semesters. Bytheend of the program, principal candidates need to 
produceabodyofevidencethat demonstrates which, if any, instructional 
interventions had an impact on the thinking or instructional behaviors 
of teachers. The responses below describe student perceptions of the 
perceived impact of their work on teacher partners. Student reflections 
areorgani zed i ntothefol I owi ng themes: (a) support from admi n i strators, 
(b) ease of selecting interventions, (c) valued interventions, (d) differen- 
tiation in staying power of interventions, and the (e) impact of interven- 
tions at this point. 

Support from administrators. One of our principal candidates ex- 
pl ai ned her project toher pri nci pal . 1 1 i nvol ved havi ngteachers learn how 
to use running record assessments with their students. 

I didspeaktomyprincipal and heagreedtoprovidecoverageforafull day 
whileteachers administered this assessment! Wehavea student intern 
worki ng i n our bu i Idi ng, and shewi 1 1 work i n each gradeld assroom, whi I e 
theteacher pulls individual children for assessment. This should allow 
teach erstordax,aboutthetimecommitment, aswd I aslet them know that 
this is a procedure, an instructional intervention, that is valued by my 
principal. [SC2.10] 
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Unfortunately, another had quite the opposite experience. 

Everyone is ready and willing to hdp. The/ areall excited about this 
program, andl bdie/eareveryrespectful ofwhatl amtryingtoaccomplish. 
Theon I y resistance! havefeltiswiththeelementary principal. Sheisnot 
very collaborative I believesheisveryuncomfortablewiththeknowledge 
and ski 1 1 s I am acquiring. I will berespectful ofherfeelingsandtrytodeal 
with her only when it is necessary. [SCI. 39] 

Ease of selecting interventions. Early in the project, pre-service 
principals were concerned about finding an appropriate intervention. 
M any tal ked about how surprised they werethat teachers were eager for 
new ideas about thei r work. Onestudent tal ked about how easy it was to 
select an appropriate intervention. 

Oncewefocused on whatshewanted toaccompl i sh it wasveryeasy toputa 
scheduletogether.Shejust needed someguidanceand reassurance I renem- 
ber when a teacher did that with mewhen I was a new teacher. [SC 1.7] 

Valued interventions. Some pre-service principal talked about how 
grateful teacher partners were after interacting with pre-service princi- 
pals. Typically, teachers are worried about their performance during 
evaluations. This process was different. External judgment wasn't the 
tool— new ideas were. "One teacher commented on how excited she was 
to finally have this information because she felt shene/er received it in 
college It was good to be tal king about teaching and improving student 
learning"[SC1.10j. 

Differentiation in staying power of interventions. Yet another pre- 
servi ce pr i nci pal was abl eto refl ect on the i impact of a former admi ni stra- 
tor, who had si nee moved from thedistrict, and how the stayi ng power of 
some of those prior interventions were determined by the skill and 
experience levels of the teachers who remained behind. 

Thereisavastdifferencebetween mythreepartnerswhohavebeen with the 
districtforanextendedti meandthetwoteacherswhoarenewtothedistrict 
in thelast three to four years. The ‘seasoned 'teachers wereherewith the 
former Assistant Superintendentwhoput our region on themapwith the 
devdopment of Performance Based Learning. Heleftusand moved to 
another districtand our new Assistant Superintendenthasnotfocused on 
th eongoi nguse,training,andimpl emen tati on of th i s won derf u I resea rch . 
Itisamazinghowquicklyithasdisappeared from our newer classrooms. 

Duri ng my work with myteachi ng partners, I hopeour col I aborati on wi 1 1 
br i n g thegrou p cl oser togeth er i n th ewa y the/ 1 ook at i nstr u cti on . I ca n see 
that d i ffer ences exi st at th i s poi nt. [ SC 2 . 1 1] 

Impact at this point in time. Many pre-service principal comments 
provided perceptions of their impact at this point in time, as novice 
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instructional leaders. Perhaps not at the evidentiary level, but the 
following comments suggest that pre-service principals perceived that 
their interventions were having, or would have, a positive impact on the 
thinking or instructional behaviors of teachers. 

Overall,! amexcitedtobedoingthis. Itdoesn'tfeel likejustanotherthing 
todo. This issomething that should behappen ingin this school anyway. 

I f wearegoi ng to i ncreasewriti ng scores, weneed consistency across the 
board. Theseinterventionspromiseto get usthere. [SCI. 36] 

Onepri nci pal candidatetal ked about usi ng her 'i nstructional conver- 
sation'assi gnmenttofind out if teachers wereactuallyimplementingthe 
interventions in their teacher practices. Thisstrategywassureto provide 
this particular pre-service principal with data for her body of evidence. 

Thisstrategyisoneofthebestwaystoacqui reunderstand ingin students. 
These strategies are what I am attempting to cultivate in my teachers 
partners.Thequestionsl asked them on the'i nstructional conversation'were 
desi gned tohd pmeunder stand if thei nterventi onsarebei ng i mpl emented. 

I seesome initial attempts. Howa/er, wearenotthereyet. [SC2.19] 

Another felt his i mpact was felt i mmedi ately and spread totheenti re 
district. 

I discussed what weweredoing with thesuperintendentand heasked ifwe 
would presenttheone-minuteassessmentstotheentirefaculty. I hopeto 
continue with this type of program. We are very isolated in our small 
commun ity and thi s i sa great method of i nvol vi ngeveryonei n prof essi onal 
da/dopment. [SC2.23] 

Similarly, another reflected about the power of collaboration in her 
intervention and commented that 

. . . the concept of collaboration seeks to tap the potential that group 
i ntera cti on offersf or learningandd a/d opmen t. As a tea m, ou r efforts have 
been overwhd mi ngl y posi ti ve Thestudentsseehowtheteachersareworki ng 
together and weuseour teamwork as a modd in our instruction during 
cooperati vegr ou p a ssi gn ments. [ SC 3. 2 ] 

Yet another talked about the impact the intervention was having, not 
only on the teachers, but also on him. 

While Wiggins and McTighe (1998) suggested this would happen to 
teachers,! mustrgjortthatl amalsobecomingawareempathetic, and have 
found mysdfconsciouslyquestioningmyown understandings. When I find 
mysdf questioning what I thoughtl understood, a wholenew experience 
occursand my bd iefshavedther been changed (promoting morequestion- 
ing) or my bdiefs become truths. [SC3.1] 
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Other projects in the program were impacted by the work under- 
taken by pre-service principals for the I LWS project. 

I havealsoinvolvedall of myteacher partners in my School CultureProject, 
a cultural study activity from Deal and Peterson (1999). This was very 
effecti ve M y pr i nci pa I was i mpressed wi th thei nformati on werecd ved from 
thesurve/. Wearenowtryingtoda/dopan improvement plan toaddress 
someoftheissuesdiscovered from thesurve/. I am very excited aboutwhere 
weareheaded. It isnicetohaveso much cooperation from others. [SCI. 26] 

Another opened her project to the entire staff. 

I havespenttimeorganizingwhatl would doforthisproject. I cameupwith 
acollaborativeteachersmeetingtobehddoncea week. I opened thisgroup 
toanyonein our school whowanted to parti ci pate. Sofarl have8teachers 
in thegroup. Wehavea mission statement (DuF our & Eaker, 1988) and 
an essential question for each meeting.Thiskeepsitfromturningintoagrip 
or gossip session. During our first meeting we focused on the mission 
statementand da/eloped an agenda. I asked theteachersfor their i nputas 
to what they would liketolearn. [SC2.22] 

Power of 8-Step Cl inical-Supervi si on Process 

Pre-serviceprinci palswereaskedtouseCogan's (1973) 8-step clinical- 
supervision process to learn how to work with teachers and provide 
i nterventi ons (seeT abl e 2) and to write up a personal narrati ve about the 
experience. Traditionally, many supervision processes use the shortened 
version (pre-observation, observation, post-observation), or the 3-step 
process (Acheson & Gall, 2003). While these principal candidates were 
beginners in working with teachers, the power of the 8-step process came 
through loud and clear. Perhaps this is the strongest evidence that these 
pre-service principals are becoming instructional leaders. 

I really Iikethe8-step process. However, I don't know if many principals 
rea I i zeh ow i mporta nt esta bl i sh i ng thetea ch er-su per vi sor r d ati on sh i p i s. 
From my own experience, theprinci pal hasinformed mel will beobserved, 
and, most of theti me thee<pectati on of theobservati on i sconveyed (Cogan's 
third phase). Most of theti me howe/er, I bdia/ethisfirstphaseisskipped 
entirely. A principal needs to establish a rd ati onship first. This would 
probabl y a 1 1 a/i atemany of thefea rsteachers haveabout ‘bd ng e/a I uated '. 

I havene/e - e<peri enced phase2, mutual planni ng, with anypri nci pal , a/en 
in my first few years when I could haveused thehdp. [SC1.11] 

Another expressed a preference for the last phase of the 8-step 
process, renewed planning. 

I havealwaysenjoyedthelast phase becausethisiswhereteacher learning 
takes place Granted, this process is not always carried out, but the 
pri nci pal swhohavetrulycared about my growth asa teacher havebeen very 
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Table2 

Reflection Format for theCycleof Clinical Supervision Phases Report 

Phase 1: Establishing the teacher -supervisor relationship. 

1. What strategies did you use to establish this teacher -supervisor relationship? 

2. What evidence do you havethat you wereaccepted by your teacher partnersas 
a colleague in support of improving classroom instruction? 

Phase2: Planning with theteacher. 

1. What did planning with teacher partners look like? 

2. What evi dencedoyou haveabout how wel I thi spart of thecyd ewent for theteacher? 
Phase 3: Planning the strategy of observation. 

1. What strategies (objectives, processes, physical and technical arrangements, 
and the col lection of data) did you use to help theteacher collect data from the 
teach i ng I earn i ng exper i ence? 

2. What evi dencedoyou have? 

Phase4: Observing instruction. 

1. What were the logistics of the observation? 

2. What evidence of student learning did you collect? 

Phase5: Analyzing theteaching-learning processes. 

1. What strategy did you use to analyze the data? 

2. What evi dencedoyou havethat students benefited fromthisteaching-learning 
cycle? 

P hase 6:Planningthe strategy of the conference. 

1. Based on the data analysis, what is your goal for the conference? 

2. How will you deal with weaknesses that teachers exhibit in the instructional 
process? 

Phase 7: The Conference. 

1. Did you follow your confer ence plan? 

2. How useful doyou think theteacher perceived theconferencetobein providing insight 
as to the impact of the teacher's instructional behavior on student achievement? 

3. What evi dencedoyou havethat theteacher was receptive your instructional 
leadership strategies? 

Phase 8: Renewed Planning. 

1. What next steps were decided at the conference? 

2. What evi dencedoyou havethat the cycle was useful to theteacher partner? 


helpful. Itismyhopetodothesamefor others. I haveal ways wanted tobe 
a teacher of teachers, sol lookforwardtousingall ofthesephasesinmywork 
with teachers. [SC1.12] 

Oneother candidate, al ready worki ng asan assistant pri nci pal , wrote 
the foil owing: 
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I used this process last year when conducti ng teacher evaluations. It has 
proven to be quite effective in my school. It really creates buy-in for the 
teachers as well as gives mean idea of the teacher's own ideas of their 
strengthsand weaknesses. [SCI. 22] 

Another shared these comments: 

I I i kethe8-step process. I gettoknowtheneedsof thesepeopl ea I i ttl ebettet and 
seethattheappl i cati on of thi sprocess i suni quetoeach person, e/ei though the 
d i n i ca I su per vi si on cyd e i s the sa me for a/eryone T h i s i s i mporta nt as the 
strategi es, strengths, and neadsof thei nd i vi dua I teacher varygreatl y. [SC1.29] 

Some comments provi ded evi dence t hat these pre-ser vi ce pr i nci pal s 
had not been abletodiscriminatebetween evaluation processes [Evalu- 
ation Cycle Project] and supervision processesfl nstructional Leadership 
Work Sample] focused on the improvement of instruction. Although 
presented as two different tools, or projects, this comment illustrated, 
that whileshe understands thepoweroftheclinical supervision cycle, she 
could not see how it would hel p her eval uate teachers— which i n fact was 
never the goal of the I nstructional Leadership Work Sample. 

Myinitial reactiontothe8-stepprocessandtheWiggins& McTighe(1988) 
content was excitement. Whata wonderful waytosuperviseteachersand 
students. This would bea positivewayand a helpful waytoworkwith one 
another. Howe/er, I wonderaboutthetimeitwili taketodothiswitha/ery 
teacher. Would you do every evaluation I ike this? Would you do each 
a/aluation likethisif you had todothreea year for theteacher? I think it 
would begreat— I just wonder about theti me. [SCI. 38] 

It appearsthat the instructional team and scholars and researchers have 
more work to do in this area. 

Other positivestatementsbypre-serviceprinci pals about the process 
follow: 'This is not an observation but rather a process of learning 
together"[SC2.26], "I nstead of a process wherea teacher is simply judged 
on performance it is a coll aborative process" [SC 1.16], 

This method of supervision isa processratherthan an event inthecycleof 
ateacher'stenureatan institution. Ifthisprocess could beused on-going in 
a rather i nformal waytheteachers would beal lowed togrowoverti merather 
than perform for an a/aluator a few ti mesa year. [SC 1.23] 

One principal candidate recognized the similarity of the 8-step process 
and the very intervention she was using with her teacher partners. 

I n a sense, theuseof runni ng records with students paral lelsthed ini cal 
su pervi si on process wi th teachers. Wearebei ng refl ecti veaboutthestudent's 
readingtechniquesandteachingthemtobereflectivealso. I amglad that 
I chose thisas my project with myteacher partners. [SC2.32] 
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Other pre-service principals seem to grasp the power the 8-step 
process in the larger sense. 

Asa final note, I ambeginningtounderstand whythisprocessisnolonger 
considered a/aluati on but instead, instructional leadership.Theroleofthe 
principal is nottosimply check theprogressof a teacher and offer advice, 
butitisan ongoing, ci rcular process of collaborating with teachers in all 
phases to design, plan, incorporate, analyze, and refine The role of the 
principal is expanded, rightfully so, to ensurestudent learning is the 
objectiveand school improvement is the goal. [SC1.14] 

Another example of the power of the cycle is expressed in the 
following comment. This principal candidate has seen progress but 
recognizes that more must be done to implement the intervention. 

Overall, I findthatthegroupissobusywith learningtheadministration 
oftheassessment.thatthe/havenotappliedtheresultstodriveinstruction. 

I will havetheteacherslook through miscuestogetherandtalkaboutwhat 
they mea n a nd what strategi es weca n gi vethech i I d ren to hel p them sol ve 
reading problems on their own. This should help. [SC2.27] 

Others recognized the fact the process is ongoing and while instant 
change would be great ... it rarely happens. 

After al I, wecan't expect changeto happen overnight (Ful Ian, 2001); itisa 
gradual process. I must bepatientand yet not losethesenseof urgencyto 
accomplish something that I feel is important. I think this will bevery 
difficult for measa principal. Findingthefinelinebetween pushing and 
gi ving changed meto sink in isa difficultcall. [SC2.28] 

Learning thel nstructional Leadership Role 

One of the instructional goals of thel nstructional Leadership Work 
Sample is that pre-service principals learn what it takes to be an 
instructional leader. The following comments show their thinking as 
they prepare to take on this responsibility. 

I n my head I amseanga principal 'sroleasbei ngthemaster teacher of the 
staff. I wassurprisedabouthowknowledgeableteachersexpectprincipals 
to be. Theteachers assu methat pr i nci pa I s wi 1 1 automati cal I y ha ved i sci - 
pi i ne(onl y mentioned bya few), butfocuson how thepri nci pal hasor has 
not helped them with their teaching. I am beginning to realize how 
important it is to read educational literature and to stay current on 
instructional practices. [SC2.9] 

Two pre-service principals put it this way. 'Thus far, the overall 
experience of supervision has been very valuable It has increased my 
awareness as a teacher, but more importantly, the rolethat I have as the 
instructional leader in my school" [SC3.3], "Being an instructional 
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supervisor is more than just evaluating curriculum and instructional 
strategies. It is being availablefor the teachers when there is something 
to celebrate and when thereisa need" [SC2.6], 

Another wrote: 

All oftheframeworksthatl havereadabouthdpedmegetabetterhandle 
on my roleasan instructional leader. Whileobserving and I earning more 
about the rolethat I will play asa principal, I havefound a competency 
observation formthatda/elopsmyperformanceasa 'coach'. Currently, as 
my clinical practicebecomesmoreinvolved, I havebeen given theopportu- 
nitytofill in for theassistant principal forsa/eral days. Each time that I 
havebeen intheroleassupervisor, I havebecomeawareoftheliabilitya 
school district holds when employing 'marginal' teachers (Lawrence, 
Vachon, Leake, & Leake, 2001). [SC2.3] 

Another wrote, "It truly is only a matter of time before this teacher will 
beinvolved in a serious supervision incidence. Thedocumentation needs 
to bedonein order to pre/ent a law suit to the school district" [SC2.4], 
Others reflected about additional responsibilities for the instruc- 
tional leader. "I thi nkthat, asan admi nistrator, it is uptometofi nd a way 
to curb negativity in teachers" [SC2.14], "My goal is that my teacher 
partners seethe 'administrator' as an avenuefor instructional support 
and as a resource in acquiring or providing the latest expertise in 
instruction"[SC3.5], "I nowknowthatl mustestablishand maintainthese 
rel ati onshi ps. I havel earned the val ueof gi vi ng teachers encou ragement, 
support, and guidance as they grow into instructional masters" [SC3. 4], 

PricePaid when Preparing to Lead 

Thesefinal perspectives providecompellingevidenceofthepricepaid 
by pre-service principals who enrolled in leadership programs while 
holdingful I timejobs. When we introduce these pre-service princi palsto 
the program, we tel I them that program expectations are high, that the 
jobof a principal isparticularlytough, that strong leadershipiscrucial for 
the success of the school, and that we will do everything in our power to 
help them be successful. But, in the end, it is up to the student to hold it 
together in the face of the economic and personal costs of the program, 
to i n vest the ti me requi red for successful program compl eti on , to bal ance 
the rest of their life with work responsibilities, and tocomeout the other 
end of the program as a competent, well prepared, enthusiastic, future 
principal. The perspectives below speak for themselves and the price 
these pre-servi ce pri nci pal s pay when they prepare for I eadershi p rol es. 

I am really discouraged and tired right now, and at times I feel so 
overwhelmed. I 'vebeen working 60 to 80 hour weeks. Thecorel eadershi p 
teaminmydistrictisfallingapart.l amtryingtohold together whatl can. 
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I havesomuchtodothatthequalityofmyworkissuffering. But, I alsoknow 
that bei ng i n th i s progra m i s a n excel I ent I ear n i ng opportu n i ty for me. So, 

I will keep going. [SC 1.1] 

Currently, the only concerns I have are about scheduling the formal 
a/aluationsand completing them in a timely manner. I amalsohaving 
difficultykeepingupwithall theworkfor this program and being effective 
i n my posi ti on hereattheschool atthesameti me. I am dea I i ng wi th a sexual 
harassmentlawsuithereatschool and adivorceat home I amapersonthat 
can bequite[focused]aboutti melinesand blowingthisonecausesmea bit 
ofdistress. I will conti nuetokeep pi uggingat what needstobedoneand do 
my best on each project. So, i n a nutshd I , I am hangi ngon, getti ng itdone 
and movi ng on tothenoct mi ni -cri si s. H angi ng on by theski n of my teeth 
reverberates through meat the moment. And on I go. [SC1.24] 

I amhopingforaverypositive©<perience.l tried sohardtobepositiveon my 
pre-proj ectsurvey, but I j ustdi dn't know howto. A vetemn teache - , wi th whom 
I donotalwaysagree had a wonderful chatwith mein her room oneday (she 
isnotateacher partner). Shesaidthatshehonestlyfedssorryfor me Shehas 
seen good administrators. She has seen a positive school climateand a 
thriving educational environment. Shesaid that she knows that I have 
not.. .and for that she is sad. Shesaid I trulydonotknowwhata positive 
educational environment nor leade - lookslike And sheisright. I havenotfelt 
thatl ampart of something magnificent si ncel started my career six years 
agoi n thisschool district. I havel oved mystudeits, myj ob, and my col I eagues, 
buttherehasbeai somethi ngmi ssi ngfromthi sdi stri ct. And I don'ta/m know 
enough toknowwhatitis. But, I amlearning...l wanttomakesurethatthe 
magic is present intheschool thatl eventually lead. [SC1.34] 

Major Findings 

Thereflectionsfrompre-serviceprinci palson becoming instructional 
leaderscollectedduringthel LWS project arepresentedinthispaper. Six 
major themes that emerged from these data were used to organize this 
article: (a) pre-service principals' perceptions of teacher-partner survey 
data, (b) gaining entry to instructional-leadership partnerships, (c) pre- 
servicepri nci pals’ i impact on teacher partners’thi nki ng and i nstructional 
behavior, (d) perceived power of the8-step clinical supervision process, (e) 
learning the instructional leadership role, and (f) the price paid when 
preparing to lead (see Table 3). The reflections reported here are 
representative of student responses about lessons learned and detail the 
level of impact that pre-service principals completing the I LWS project 
had on thethi nki ngand instructional behaviors of their teacher partners. 
M ajor fi ndi ngs from this work i ncl ude: 

1. A pervasive and negative perception of current and past 
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Table3 

E mergent Themes from Student Reflections 

1. Student principal reaction to survey data 

a. focus on the negative 

b. theah-hah factor 

c. focus on the positive 

d. penchant for action 

2. Gainingentry 

3. Impact on teachers' thinking or instructional behaviors 

a. support from administrators 

b. ease of selecting interventions 

c. valued interventions 

d. differentiation in staying power of interventions 

e. impact at this point in time 

4. Power of the 8-step clinical-supervision process 

5. Learning the instructional leadership role 

6. Price paid when preparing to lead 

supervision/evaluation processes exists in many schools and 
districts in this study. Research should be conducted to find the 
source of this negativity so it can be reduced, mediated, or 
eliminated and more developmental practices put intoplace. 

2. While being positive helps to neutralize the negative culture 
of evaluation, it is not enough to change the culture. Teachers 
need to experience authentic practices aimed at improving 
student learning, rather than judgmental activities focused on 
teaching behaviors. 

3. The instructional leadership role is crucial for lasting and 
producti vechangein schools. Pre-servicepri ncipalsfelt theexpec- 
tations from their teacher partners to assist them in improving 
their instruction. They also felt the need to acquire deep knowl- 
edge about instruction and learning to support teachers. 

4. Pre-service principals found tools, research, strategies, and 
i nstructional i nterventions that would i impact the thi nki ng and 
behaviors of teachers to improve student achievement. They 
selected these activities from appropriate literature and used 
them with specific teacher partners to make a difference in 
student learning activities. 

5. The ILWS project is a productive tool to help pre-service 
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principals develop knowledge, skills, and dispositions required 
for the role of instructional leadership in schools. The structure 
of the project provided scaffolding, in the form of conceptual 
frameworks and reflective questions, for future principals to 
learn about i nstructional I eadershi p with teachers i n thecontext 
of improving teaching and learning. 

6. The use of survey data (teachers' perceptions of the effective- 
ness ofthecurrent and past supervision/evaluation processes) is 
avaluablestrategytohelppre-serviceprinci pals becomei nstruc- 
tional leaders. These data helped future principals see the 
negativeresponsestotraditional evaluation processes and meth- 
ods. Real time data from real teachers provided support for 
learning instructional-leadership behaviors. 

7. The price pre-service principals pay when they attend prepa- 
ration programs is high. Performance-based learning is more 
complex than sit-and-get learning. When future principals par- 
ticipate in leadership preparation programs at the same time 
they are in teaching positions, the work load is extremely heavy. 
Future leaders should be placed in paid non-teaching positions 
whilethey are in training. 

Summary 

The findings of this study support the use the I LWS to help pre- 
service princi pals learn the roleof instructional leadership and theski I Is 
toi impact thethinking and instructional behaviors of teachers. However, 
in order to advance the impact instructional leadershipcan haveonthe 
i nstructi onal behaviors of teachers toward theend of actual I y i mprovi ng 
student achievement, thefield— scholars and practitioners alike— must 
address the ambivalencethat unfortunately exists in both the literature 
and in practice. Current processes of evaluation dolittleeither to improve 
instruction or to eliminate bad teachers from the profession. Far too 
much time and effort has been invested in these ineffective processes. 
Other more productive strategies receive far too little attention. Many of 
these well -intended activities (supervision, evaluation, and professional 
development) are at cross-purposes. I f scholars and practitioners do not 
taketheti me to work through theambi valence and refocus the appropri- 
ate practices on intended goals, they will remain unrealized. 
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